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Photo on cover: ‘Falling Water 
Creates Power.” Taken at Wilson 
Dam, Muscle Shoals, Alabama 
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POWER: Photo above shows Norris Dam 


and its power unit. Note powerhouse at base 
ef dam: also transformer station 






TVA is | 
REGIONALISM 


Ypres is no respecter of state lines. The Tennessee River and its feeder 
streams flow out of the Blue Ridge hills and the Cumberland Plateau of 
Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, and Ken- 
tucky, and join the Ohio River at the tip of Illinois. Without a stable water supply 
men cannot live. America is now beginning to realize that the only way to assure 
a stable water supply, in the streams and in the underground reservoir, is to treat 
the entire river valley as a single region—without regard to industries, cultures, 
state lines, or other factors which some men believe should separate one region 
from another. TVA is America’s first attempt to treat a major river valley as a 
regional unit. The photographs on this page illustrate the broad program of 
TVA—Power, Navigation, People, and Erosion Control (Soil Saving). 








i <-FERTILIZER: Tennessee farmer apply- NAVIGATION: Dams in Odean 


ing phosphate plant food to his land. TVA River will make it navigable to Knoxville. 
makes its own phosphate at Muscle Shoals. Photo shows boat in lock at Wheeler Dam. 





aged 


PEOPLE: Here are the pupils of TVA Junior High School at S.O.S. (Saving Our Soil!): By holding more water on the land, 
in northern Alabama. They are sons and daughters of erosion is checked, soil improved, and floods held back. This sloping 
regional plan. field has been terraced to check water run-off. 


parents who are pioneers of the first U. S. 


TVA 


























THE TVA PLAN 


‘To keep the water in the rivers 


VA (Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity) is the biggest public plan- 
ning job in our country today. 
When we speak of a thing being 
planned, we mean that it is thought 
out in advance, tests made, experi- 
ments conducted, and details written 
down and drawn out on paper before 
actual construction starts. 
Big planning project that itis, TVA 
can be traced back to an accident. It 
happened this way— 


Muscle Shoals 


During the World War, all our fac- 
tories were working full speed, and 
were not able to turn out nitrate ex- 
plosives as fast as the Allied Armies 
needed them. Therefore, the United 
States Government built Wilson Dam 
on Muscle Shoals on the Tennessee 
River to supply the power to run a 
giant nitrate factory. 

But the war ended before the fac- 
tory was put to work. Nobody want- 
ed any more explosives, but it was 
thought that the factory would be 
good for making fertilizer. Then the 
people who wanted the factory to 
make cheap nitrate fertilizer for the 
Cumberland Plateau farms learned 


PICTURE MAP ot the main section of the Tennessee Valley. 


doubling back through Tennessee after nipping the north of Alabama. 
Pictures | to 4 show how the soil of the Valley has run down. Pictures 
5 to 8 show how TVA is building the soil up again. After the virgin 
timber (1) was cut (2) the water level began to fall and the rains began 
to wash away the top soil. When the roots of the trees and ground 
plants died, the water level fell further. Single-crop farming (corn, cot- 
ton, or tobacco) leached (3) the phosphates and nitrates from the fertile 
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that there were other and cheaper 
ways of making nitrate fertilizer. 

The power turbines at Wilson Dam 
made a small amount of electric cur- 
rent which the Government sold at 
wholesale rates to the companies 
which served the people in the 
Southeastern cities. But for the most 
part, the $125,000,000 plant at Mus- 
cle Shoals lay idle for twelve long 
years. 

During that time, several business 
men (Henry Ford among them) tried 
to buy or lease the plants at Muscle 
Shoals. There was quite an argument 
in Congress over whether Muscle 
Shoals should be turned over to pri- 
vate companies, or operated by the 
Government. 


The Planners 


A few congressmen, led by Senator 
Norris of Nebraska (see “Hero of 
TVA” on page 7) had a plan for the 
whole Tennessee Valley. They want- 
ed dams on the river owned and op- 
erated by the Government. They 
wanted dams that would end the vio- 
lent floods on the Ohio’s largest 
branch; that would create a broad 
river highway into the heart of the 
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on the land 


valley; and that would provide cheap 
electricity for everyone in the val- 
ley. 

When President Roosevelt took of- 
fice in March, 1933, Senator Norris 
and his friends had their way. The 
dam that was built to make death- 
dealing explosives became a starting 
point in a program to brighten the 
lives of millions of Americans. 


Prices of Electricity 


Before TVA, the power companies 
paid $2.18 for Wilson Dam current 
and sold it for $86.10. Today, the city 
of Florence pays TVA $6.62 for the 
same amount of power and sells it for 
$10.50. Profit to the Government is 
$4.44. Saving to the .consumer is 
$75.60. 

The waters of the Tennessee Val- 
ley stream out of the high Cumber- 
land Plateau, seeping through the ta- 
bles of limestone, cutting through 
hilly farms, zig - zagging through 
narrow gorges, before they reach the 
main river. 

On the way down from the hills, 
the waters carry stones, silt, and pre- 
cious topsoil. Unless the dirt is held 
on the land, the waters will strip the 


soil, and the plow furrows loosened the soil which rains washed away, 
forming gullies (4). Now. to improve the land, gullies are filled with 
check dams and bushes (5). Terraces (6) stop some of the soil from 
running off the hills. Planting of legumes (7) gives nitrates to the earth. 
Phosphates (in bag) poured on the earth thicken the growth of legumes. 
The very steep slopes (8) are turned back to timber or to grazing, and 
the underground reservoir fills again. Underground irrigation is 
helped by lateral seepage (sidewise draining) from the huge dams. 
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ELECTRICITY comes to their door. 


This one-room cabin in the Tennessee Valley 
now has electric current. The mother and her 
two children stand with arms folded, facing 
the camera. The cabin had only a dirt floor, 
but the mother built in a wooden floor so she 
would be allowed to have an electric stove. 


PHOTO AT RIGHT shows one of the houses 
built by TVA in the town of Norris, to house 
employees of TVA. No two houses are built 
alike. They are heated by electricity, and all 
have electric lights. stove and refrigerator. 


arms of their life-giving chemicals 


ind fill the costly dams and canals 

th dirt 

Flood-control and water-control 
begin on the land. CCC boys plant 
trees on bare hillsides and bushes 
imong the rocks 1.446.700 shrubs 
and trees in one year. Check-dams 
trap the waters in the gullies, and 
vines hold down the rolling stones 
Gra et love! beans, and peas shel- 
ter the loose earth from the slashing 
iins, hold the water their roots, 


and fix nitrogen in the soil. Terraces 


‘ontour plowing, and strip-cropping 
ow dow le wale flow in the wet 
easons and make the land a reser- 
voir it es of drought. The under- 
ound reservoir is the largest in the 
Valle 


Plenty of Electricity 


The dan yn the river aré the final 


the program of tam- 
ig the waters and preserving the 
soil. On the held behind 


ible to go 


dramat step 


leep wate! 

boats will be 
Ohio up the Tennessee 500 
miles, past Chattanooga to Knoxville 


Norris will hold 


the dams 


from tne 
Up-river dams like 
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back the waters in flood- 
time, and will feed the 
down-stream power 
dams and ship channels 
in dry seasons. The wa- 
ter which flows through 
the dams will turn tur- 
bines to make 
current which can be 
transmitted 300 miles. 

At a price of less than 
2c a kilowatt hour to 
farmers, housewives, 
and factory-owners, this 
electric power is chang- 
ing the lives of the whole 
territory. Although the 
nation as a whole has 
refrigeration in 
than a third of its 
homes, in Alcorn Coun- 
ty, Miss., and in Tupelo, 
more than three-fourths 
of the houses have elec- 
tric refrigerators. 

Thus, TVA works on 
three fronts. (1) Soil 
conservation brings 
larger crops to the Val- 


electric 


electric 
less 


ley. (2) Navigation on the river 
makes it easy to trade crops for cash. 
(3) And low power rates enable peo- 
ple to live more comfortably with 
the money they make. 


Phosphates 

Another development of the TVA 
may prove fully as important as the 
program. This is 
the development of low-priced 
phosphates by Dr. Harcourt A. Mor- 
gan, TVA chairman. Phosphates are 
to the diet what legs are to a table. 
Without phosphates in food, 
people are thin and poor. 

The Cumberland Plateau is rich in 
phosphate rock. TVA is using part of 
the Muscle Shoals plant, which was 
too costly for nitrates, to 
phosphate rock into very 


soil-water-powel! 


their 


convert 
strong 





phosphate fertilizers. These fertil- 
izers contain 43% and 65% of plant 
food, compared with 12% to 20% 
found in ordinary phosphate fertil- 
izer. If phosphates were not returned 
to the soil, it is estimated that our 
ability to grow the food we eat to- 
day would be gone in 240 years. 


Pros and Cons 


The TVA money. Nobody 
knows exactly how much, because 
there are different ways of figuring 
earnings and interest charges. But 
there are 15,000 employees of the 
TVA, most of them natives of the 
valley, earning over $15,000,000 a 
year. The whole program will cost 
about half a billion altogether, al- 
most as much as the yearly bill for 
the army and navy. And other money 
has to be spent on phosphate re- 
search, malaria control, restoring 
eroded land, and paying for flooded 
land, and developing the resources of 
the Valley for recreation and indus- 
try. Is it worth it all? 

Some people say that the money 
saved in preventing flood damage 


costs 





alone has paid for the TVA, but this 
is hard to count. Congressman John 
E. Rankin, of Mississippi, prefers to 
measure the value of the TVA in 
electric bills. He says that since 1932 
electric bills in this country were re- 
duced half a billion dollars a 
principally because of TVA. 

With TVA rates (prices) so low, 
the privately-owned electric compa- 
nies were forced to reduce their rates. 
At first, they said that to reduce their 
rates would ruin their business. They 
feared that they would receive less 
money, and therefore not be able to 
keep their business going. But when 
they did reduce rates, they found that 
business boomed for them. More peo- 
ple started using electricity, and the 
people who had been using a little 
of it used a lot more. 


year 
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In 1936, the average house in the 
U.S.A. paid 4.71 cents per kilowatt 
hour for electric power. In TVA, the 
price was less than 2c per kilowatt 
hour. 

Not everybody thinks the TVA is 
a good thing. Privately-owned elec- 
tric companies, and many leaders of 
other businesses, don’t like to see the 
Government taking control of such a 
large project. They are sincerely 
afraid that the idea of the Govern- 
ment doing work of this sort, and 
going into the business of selling 
electricity, will spread. They say 
that, if this keeps up, more and more 
private businesses will be ruined. 
They say the day will come when our 
country will be socialistic—all pub- 
lic utilities (electric, gas and water 
companies), transportation (rail- 
roads, busses, airlines, ships), and 
communications (telephones, tele- 
graph and radio) will be owned by 
the Government. 


Further Objections 


The Commonwealth and Southern 
Corporation, headed by Wendell L. 
Willkie, makes. direct charges of 
waste against TVA. Its comment on 
the 1937 report of TVA says that 
electric power in the valley would 
cost less if produced by coal than by 
river-dams. Highways and railroads, 
Commonwealth declares, can carry 
all the traffic planned for the river 
channel. And, on the whole, it doubts 
that the combination of power, navi- 
gation, and flood control can ever 
prove successful. 

This dispute between TVA and 
Commonwealth and Southern has 
attracted more attention throughout 
the country than the efforts of TVA 


to plan the life of a region. The rea- 
son is that the dispute between pri- 
vately-owned power companies and 
publicly-owned power companies is 
common talk in many cities. 

A company is privately-owned 
when the money to set it up in busi- 
ness is put up by investors (people 
and companies with extra money) 
and money-lenders (banks). Private 
companies have two jobs: to serve 
the public and to earn a profit for the 
owners. 

Publicly - owned (or _ socially - 
owned) companies get their money 
to start from the public treasury. 
While every company seeks to earn 
enough to pay for operating costs, 
for repairs, and for new equipment, 
publicly-owned companies have no 
need to earn a profit because the own- 
ers (the public) are also the custom- 
ers. 

Private companies say that pub- 
licly-owned companies which do not 
seek to earn a profit become careless 
and lazy in their work. They say the 
initiative to make money is neces- 
sary to the American way of doing 
things. 


The Other Side 


President Roosevelt, Senator Nor- 
ris and men who favor TVA say, in 
answer, that private companies can- 
not do big projects such as TVA. 
They say that the saving of our land 
is the most important job in Amer- 
ica, and it must be done before too 
much of it is ruined. Neither Presi- 
dent Roosevelt nor Senator Norris 
want to make our country socialist. 
They say they want to preserve our 
present way of government, but to 
do so it is necessary to increase the 


AIR VIEW of Pickwick Landing Dam in early stages of construction (July, 1938), gives 
you an idea of placement of dam between hills. This dam, now completed, is 113 feet high 
and 7,715 feet long. It backed up the river for 50 miles, and made a lake covering 48,500 acres. 
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standard of living of the poorest 
people. 

By planning a whole region’s ac- 
tivities, says TVA, government en- 
terprise is efficient in itself and it also 
helps private business to become 
more efficient. 

For example, TVA controls an en- 
tire chain of dams on the Tennessee 
River. 

If each of these dams were pri- 
vately owned, they might decide to 
hold all their water in dry seasons 
and let the rest of the valley do with- 
out water. Or in wet seasons, the 
dam owners might decide to let the 
water run at the same time, and pile 
up too much water in the lower 
valley. 

Because all but one of the Tennes- 
see River dams are government- 
owned, TVA can regulate the water 
flow at each dam in the best inter- 
ests of the whole valley. Control of 
the river in this way helps many pri- 
vate shipping firms, factories, and 
farmers, not to mention the preven- 
tion of damage to private property 
by floods. 


Other TVA Services 

Another way TVA helps to make 
business more efficient is in planning 
the use of the valley’s resources. 

TVA experts advise timber farm- 
ers what are the best trees to plant. 

Experiments with kaolin (a fine 
clay) found in the valley are attrac- 
ting men to open potteries there. 

Besides introducing TVA farmers 
to the use of electricity, TVA has or- 
ganized them so that they can ob- 
tain the best prices for their fruits 
and berries. Quick-freezing of ber- 
ries, suggested by TVA, allows farm- 
ers to hold their supply off the 
market until the out-of-season de- 
mand sends prices up. 

A refrigerator barge has been 
built by TVA as an experiment, to 
float the fruits to market. This slow 
but low-cost carrier saves money by 
storing and moving the fruit at the 
same time. By the time the barge 
reaches market, the out-of-season 
demand for the frozen fruit is at its 
peak. 

The New Deal planned to start 
seven more “TVA’s” in other river 
valleys when the depression which 
began last year turned attention to 
other problems. In Columbia River 
Valley and in the Colorado River 
Valley government engineers are 
taking giant strides in the campaign 
“to keep the water in the rivers and 
the soil on the land,” to join naviga- 
tion, flood control, soil conservation, 
irrigation, and electric power in a 
heroic scheme to guarantee to all the 
people of the U. S. A., life, liberty, 
and happiness. 
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THE MOUNTAINEERS 
They Have Pitched In to Help TVA 


ENNESSEE VALLEY harbors 
a variety of people. In the cities 
of Chattanooga, Knoxville and 
Asheville, the people are much the 
same as in any American city in their 
ways of working and living. About 
a fifth of the people in the Valley are 
Negroes But the people who are 
typical of the region are the lonely 
families scatt 1 through the hilly 
farms, t forgotten coal towns. and 
the worked-out timber towns of the 
Cumberland Plateau: these are the 
Southern Highlanders 

When these people of English and 
Scotch-Irish stock came to America 


in colonial times, many of them land- 
ed at Philadelphia to join William 


Penn’s colony. Over the years, they 
pushed their way West beyond the 
Cumberland Gap, and gradually took 





Securi \ trat 


These people didn’t have much 
chance to get “book-larnin’.” Be- 
cause many of them are illiterate 
(unable to read or write), city- 
dwellers think of them as being 
backward. But it is a mistake to think 
that because a person is illiterate, he 
is unintelligent or backward. The 
mountaineers are of keen intelli- 
gence and strong personality. They 
love to sing and dance! With their 
songs they have made a great con- 
tribution to our American culture. 

From these mountain folk the 
TVA officials chose 4,000 (there were 
200,000 applicants), to do the hard 
work of constructing dams, grading 
land, planting trees, and the many 
other jobs necessary for the recon- 
struction of a big region like TVA. 

The mountaineers proved the 
equal of any construction 
workers in the country. Never 
were workers so eager and 
pleased to learn as these. 
They pitched in with a won- 
derful spirit of co-operation 
to help their government do 
the job at hand. These moun- 
tain people, who had been so 
independent of the outside 
world, who prided themselves 
in being away from the “big 
works” of engineers and plan- 
ners, are joining hands with 
government officials, 


ot : ng ers, foremen, 
We have a song to sing. O dns, ceca ; f " 
Sing mea song. O. and clerks from the 
The people in the Southern Highlands have a fine "1tles 
feeling for music. They may be poor in pocketbook In their new com- 


and in spelling. but in spirit they are millionaires. 


posse 10 yf it part of the outn 


] no P] ‘ 
Ai1U) iL©@dau 

n pool 

: ' 

3ishop Burleson, ‘“‘and they are to- 


day the poorest people in America. 


As in all races, there are different 
grade among len ranging from 
the fairlv well-to-do farmers along 


munities, they take 
pride in doing things 
‘o-operative way. They 


ina 
market their fruit crops to- 


gether in co-operative soci- 
eties, and they buy most of 
their goods in co - operative 
stores. 

The children of the moun- 
taineers sit next to the chil- 
dren of the high-salaried en- 








Mort f I ‘ 
STRAIGHT AND ALERT! 
Farmer's daughter, surprised by the camera, 
on her farm in the northeast corner of Georgia. 


ments: electricity and democracy. 
All the machinery is run by electric 
power. All the institutions—clubs, 
stores, schools and local offices—are 
run by the people. 


Men here and there have dreamed 
of something like TVA in the Ten- 
nessee Valley for years. It needed the 
best brains, the giant pocketbook, the 





AT NORRIS, IT’S CO-OP 








Pupils of the 7th. 8th and 9th grades at Norris, Tenn., 
run their own co-operative, including a store, bank and 
lunchroom. Photo shows boy serving in lunchroom. 


the river valleys to the squatters in ‘ineers in the model schoo] at 

the cabins on the high mountains, Norris. One group knows only 

where iltivated land is often so the legends and songs which 

teep that the harvested crops can have been treasured in the 

only be brought down in sleds.”’ hills since the first settlers arrived, 
For years, these people had feared speaking the language of Shake- 


and hated the government which’ speare. The others have traveled 
around the world, and speak several 
languages Sut the mountaineers 
owned no more than a cabin, an ax, are among the leaders in the school. 
a homemade plow, and a spinning The town of Norris is as much an 


n only ne “revenooe! to tax 


their corn whiskey, knowing they 


wheel. It is true that the mountain- experiment in a new way of living 
et when provoked, were apt to. as the TVA. Built to provide homes 
shoot one another with their squirrel for the men who built Norris Dam, 
rifles the town is founded upon two ele- 
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strong authority of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and the combined strength 
of 130,000,000 people to make this 
dream come true. Only the govern- 
ment could have joined navigation, 
power, fertilizer, erosion-control, 
and flood-prevention in a single pro- 
gram for the whole valley. And only 
the government could have managed 
this program in a manner which 
benefits so many people. 
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Lives Worth Living 
HERO OF TVA 


HE next time you are feeling 

licked, think of Senator 

George William Norris. Sen- 
ator Norris and his ideas had to take 
a beating year after year in Con- 
gress. But Norris plugged away, and 
he finally won out. Rather, we should 
say the country won out. Be- 
cause, great patriot that he is, 
Senator Norris fought his bat- 
tles on behalf of the people of 
the United States. 

When you think of TVA, 
you think of dams, flood con- 
trol, electric power, improved 
rivers and farmlands. Then, 
as you think of the men whose 
dreams and plans made these 
things possible, you turn to 
Senator Norris. His name 
leads all the rest. 

Senator Norris has fought 
for many causes. He has stood, 
at times alone, speaking out 
for the things he believed in. 
Time and again he was turned 
back, his ideas rejected, his plans 
scorned. Until 1933, they said of him 
that his record was one of admirable 
failure. Since then, in the twilight of 
his career (he is now 77), George 
Norris has seen a series of shining 
triumphs for the causes which called 
him their champion. 


Killed the “Lame Ducks” 

One of his ideas was to change the 
United States Constitution to cut out 
the “lame duck” session of Congress. 
“Lame ducks” were Congressmen 
who had been defeated for re-elec- 
tion. The “lame duck” session of 
Congress used to be called in Decem- 
ber, after the November elections, 
but before the newly-elected Con- 
gressmen were allowed by law to 
take their seats. The disappointed 
“lame ducks” were able to do a lot 
of spite work in this session. Norris 
proposed to delay calling Congress 
until newly -elected Congressmen 
and the new President could take of- 
fice. He wanted the term to begin 
January 1, two months after election, 
instead of March 4, four months after 
election. In 1933, the 20th 
ment to the Constitution 
passed, and when it came in, 
ducks”’ went out 

Almost as he has been in 
public life, Senator Norris has be- 
lieved that state governments should 
have only one body of law-makers. 
Most have two: a senate and an as- 
sembly. Norris believed a single 
house would be more efficient, more 


amend- 
finally 
“lame 


as long 
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responsible, and less expensive. Last 
year, Nebraska tried out his idea. 
The new system is not perfect, but it 
works better than the old. 

In 1917, Norris was one of the few 
Congressmen who held out against 
America’s entering the World War. 





Wide World 


Senator George “TVA” Norris 


The war fever then made it danger- 
ous for any American to speak 
against it, but Norris quietly went to 
Nebraska to tell the people why he 
had voted against fighting. The audi- 
ence received him with sullen looks 
and low muttering. But when Norris 
finished his earnest, simple speech, 
the hall rocked with cheers for his 
vision and his courage. Few in the 
hall agreed with him, but it seemed 
that many admired him. 

The greatest cause led by George 
Norris was the struggle for owner- 
ship of power, particularly hydro- 
electric power. Like a faithful watch- 
dog, he blocked every attempt of 


Congress to give Muscle Shoals on 
the Tennessee River to private own- 
ers. In 1928, he sponsored the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. 

After a lifetime in public service, 
Senator Norris is not much wealthier 
than he was when as a young lawyer 
he wore the same suit of clothes 
every day for six years. But he has 
given the people of the United States 
services which have a cash value in 
billions of dollars. 

Perhaps Senator Norris learned his 
way of patient, persistent plugging 
as an Ohio farm lad. When he was 
four, he lost his brother in the Civil 
War, and his father died of pneu- 
monia. He had to begin early to help 
his ten sisters work their farm. In 
his youth, he was tall, broad, and 
powerful, a champion corn husker, a 
sure rifle shot, and a skilled hand 
with an ax. 

Today, the Senator is the same 
simple, honest public servant who 
was prosecuting attorney in Beaver 
City. Washington recognizes him by 
his black eyebrows, his serene fore- 
head, and his little bow tie. He stays 
away from the banquets and parties 
where so many Congressmen study 
public issues. The Senator prefers to 
go to bed early. 

In 1936, Norris was denied the Re- 
publican nomination in Nebraska 
because of his support of the New 
Deal, which he helped in many ways 
to shape. But his legion of followers 
in Nebraska demanded that he run 
independent of any party. Nebraska 
had the wisdom to re-elect him as an 
Independent Progressive. 

—ESTHER MILLER 




















y. P.G 
The Senator from Nebraska has a monument in Tennessee. Photo shows 


a group of high school pupils visiting the powerhouse at Norris Dam. 
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This is Book Week, So 
LET'S READ 


House By THE SEA.By Hildegards 
H. Swift. Illustrated by Lynd 
Ward. Published by Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $2 


NE spring morning, late in the 
seventeenth century, a pirate 


schooner came to anchor along the 
coast of Long Island. The pirate crew 
shouldered broad-axes, crow-bars, and 
picks, and climbed a steep bluff. They 
cleared trees, dug a deep hole, and laid 
the foundation for a house in this de- 
serted place 

So, through the weeks, the house grew 
and grew. Patiently it was made and well, 
of durable timbers, massive and strong, 
laid carefully together by the toil of men 
At last it wa lone 


The house was built. The men bolted 


close the lowe hutters. They slammed 
hut the great front door, and pushed the 
end of string back into the latch-hole 
They went away and left it alone, with 
only the ocean, the wind and the wild 
things for company, the leaping deer, the 
pursuing Redskin. And now, slowly, the 
house became consci1o0u of itself With 


upper windows on which the shutters 
were not closed watched the endless 
roll and toss of the breakers, and the pass- 
ing ships of mer peered into the green 
t of the forest. With the chim- 
were its ears, it listened to 

the hundred messages which the wind 


vhistled 


encnantme 
eys, which 


Why had it been built? When would its 
hildren come? When would a merry fire 
‘ at its hearth? The new house stood 
and waited, while the wind howled around 
it, and the pine trees swayed in the forest. 

Some months later, the pirate crew 
return in their schooner, bringing 
their captain, his wife, and small child, 

Mary, to live in the house. One day, the 
captain learns that Scarface, one of his 
crew, has mutinied. The pirate ship, 
The Flying Gull, is loaded and ready 


to sail for England. The captain bids a 
quick farewell to his wife and daugh- 
ter, leaves two of his henchmen to pro- 


tect them, and lifts anchor before Scar- 
face can obtain help and seize the ship. 

Time passes slowly for the mother 
and daughter, waiting for the father’s 
return. One day, while the two faith- 
ful guardians are out hunting and 
fishing, Scarface and a band of men ap- 
pear, and carry off Mary and her 
mother. But, before they are carried 
off, Mary has a chance to hide her 
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on the next four 


know you would like. 


ALL OVER America there is a celebration going on this 
week. There will be no sky-rockets shot off: no bombs burst- 
ing in air. It isn’t that kind of celebration. But, hold on now 
—it's BOOK WEEK! To observe Book Week, publishers 
are sending out to bookstores and libraries their new books 

gay and amusing books, stories of gallant adventure, of 
the world nearby and far away. Wherever you may live, you 
will probably find hook fairs and exhibits, book parties of 
every kind. Perhaps you can arrange a small one in your 
room. As part of your book week observance, we offer you 


pages reviews of some of the books we 
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mother’s jewelled ring, a 
royal jewel that had be- 
longed to Queen Mary of 
England, and was part of 
the loot taken in an at- 
tack on a ship. 

As Scarface and his 
men disappear with their 
victims over the cliff, it is 
the last the house sees of 
them. But years later, it 
learns from the tongues 
of others who come to use 
the house as a hideout of 
the British, that the 
mother had been killed 
by her captors. But the 
child Mary had been res- 
cued by her father. She 
grew up in England and 
became Lady Mary, and 
it was her grandson who, 
as a British officer in ser- 
vice of the King, came to 
look over the house many 
years later 

The house has many ex- 
periences. Two Indian 
boys, White Owl and Lit- 
tle Bear, use it to play in. 
Nathan Hale, spying on 
the British, locates it 
from maps in his posses- 
sion, and he accidently 
finds the ring that Mary 
had hidden in a secret 
cache. To save his life, 
Hale gives the ring to the 
Indian, White Ow! (now grown up), 
who hides it in the secret underground 
passageway which the pirate crew dug 
between the ocean and the cellar of the 
house. 

One hundred and fifty years later, 
the ring is found by a young gir] of 
our own time. Her parents have pur- 
chased the house, but they know noth- 
ing of its secret passageway. This girl 
—also named Mary, much to the delight 
of the house—is prying about, and by 
chance comes upon the passageway to 
the sea. 

Did you ever before think of a house 
as possessing something very close to 
personality? Well, if you read this 
book, you will come away feeling that 
you have made a real friend—the 
“House by the Sea.” 








At Gries WITH Everest. By Stan- 
ley Snaith. Published by The 
Oxford University Press. $2. 


ID you know that the highest 
mountain in the world is a god- 
dess? That’s what the people of Tibet 
and Nepal who live near the Hima- 
layan Mountains believe. They call this 
mountain “Goddess of the Snows,” and 
they resent the attempts of mountain 
climbers to scale her dizzy height of 
29,145 feet. 

Mountain climbers and map makers 
call this mountain “Everest.” Some 
mountain climbers might almost be- 
lieve that Everest is a goddess—or per- 
haps an evil spirit. These climbers 
have been trying for years to reach 
the summit of Everest, but always they 
have been repulsed. Everest has never 


mn, 
Illustration by Lynd Ward from ‘‘House by the Sea.” 


“For Washington and Glory” the Patriots fire upon 
the British in the House by the Sea 


been conquered. But it has conquered 
many. 

In At Grips with Everest Stanley 
Snaith tells the exciting story of these 
attempts to climb Mount Everest. 
Again and again, he writes, mountain 
climbers have almost reached the sum- 
mit, only to be turned back by Ever- 
est’s piercing winds, her precipices, 
and her steep, icy sides. 

The first of these climbing expedi- 
tions up Mount Everest was in 1921. 
Before this time climbers had been 
unsuccessful in getting permission 
from the governments of Tibet and 
Nepal to climb Mt. Everest. These gov- 
ernments felt that it was a sacrilege to 
disturb their “goddess.” But at last 
permission was granted, and the expe- 
dition with its many native porters 
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moved slowly across the snow-covered 
valley to the base of Everest. Here they 
established a base camp. And day after 
day, the climbers, usually in pairs, at- 
tempted to reach the summit. 

At one time, several porters were 
carrying supplies to a camp established 
further up the mountain. A sudden 
avalanche buried them in a wall of 
snow. Their bodies were never recov- 
ered. Another time, a member of the 
party barely escaped death when his 
foot slipped and he hurtled down to- 
ward a precipice. Fortunately he was 
able to stop his descent by pressing his 
body against the handle of his ice axe, 
so that the blade caught in the moun- 
tainside. 

In 1924 another expedition got per- 
mission to climb Mount Everest. One 
man in this party named Norton was 
almost successful in reaching the sum- 
mit. Norton and a companion had 
fought their way up to a height of 27,- 
000 feet. Here they pitched a camp for 
the night, and the following day, ice 
axes in hand, they set off for the top. 
The companion soon became exhaust- 
ed, but Norton pushed on— 

His limbs are leaden, the evil force of 
Everest seems to be dragging him back at 
every step. You shall go no further, she 
seems to say. Presently his fatigued brain 
begins to play tricks. He jerks aside to 
avoid boulders which are not there. De- 
lusions! Bad sign. For an hour he goes on 
—there, before and above him is the sum- 
mit, a mere 1,000 feet away, tantalizingly 
close, impossibly far. The going is treach- 
erous. A slip now will shoot him down to 
the foot of the mountain. With gritted 
teeth he goes on. Ten paces, a rest. Ten 
paces, a rest. Crawlng, groping progress 
from ledge to crack, and all the time, felt 
rather than seen the colossal precipice be- 











Photograph from “‘At Grips With Everest.” 
Flying over Mount Everest, world’s highest mountain 
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neath, the glacier waiting to receive his 
broken body. 

But Norton, too, was forced to turn 
back, as were all the climbers who 
came after him in succeeding expedi- 
tions. At Grips with Everest tells about 
all of these thrilling climbs up the 
“mightiest of mountains” that never 
reach its summit. It also includes ac- 
counts of the attempts to scale other 
Himalayan peaks — Kangchenjunga, 
Nanda Devi and Nanga Parbat—and of 
the successful airplane flights over the 
summit of Everest. The many excel- 
lent photographs of the Himalayan 
Mountains show something of their 
beauty as well as their treacherous for- 
mations, which make climbing them 
such a fearful adventure 
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came ardent patriots. They wanted to 
help Bostonians protest British treat- 
ment. But like all who stood for a free 
America, they had to conduct their ac- 
tivities in secret. Governor Dunmore, 
Virginia’s governor, had received or- 
ders to send “traitors” (patriots) to 
England for trial. Being an ardent Eng- 
lish Loyalist, Governor Dunmore was 
anxious to carry out these orders. 

One day a messenger arrived at Ward 
Manor carrying dispatches from 


George Washington for Richard Ward, 














Linda and Dick of Colonial Williamsburg.’ 


Linda and Dick go for a canter at Ward Manor 


LINDA AND Dick oF COLONIAL WIL- 
LIAMSBURG. By Myrtle J. Trach- 
sel. Published by Dodd, Mead & 
Company. $2. 


Bag and Dick Ward 
lived at Ward Man- 
or, a Virginia plantation 
in colonial days. They 
were a_ high - spirited 
young brother and sister, 
who loved fun and gaiety. 
And at Ward Manor there 
were many gay times— 
fox hunts, when Linda 
rode her fine horse, Red 
Rover; balls in the draw- 
ing room; and parties at- 
tended by the aristocrats 
of old Williamsburg. 

But gay times at Ward 
Manor became fewer and 
fewer. Linda and Dick 
heard Thomas Jefferson, 
George Washington, and 
Patrick Henry (who were 
friends of the Wards), talk 
about the high taxes Eng- 
land was imposing on 
America. They heard of 
the Boston Tea Party and 
the dumping of English 


tea into Boston Harbor. 
They also heard of the 
Boston Massacre, when 


British troops shot down 
innocent Bostonians in 
cold blood. 


So Linda and Dick be- 


father of Dick and Linda. When Mr. 
Ward read the message he looked very 
grave. British troops had been sent to 
Boston to starve the inhabitants into 
submission to the high taxes... 

Mr. Ward turned to Dick when he had 
read the note. “Colonel Washington has 
given fifty pounds in money and is gather- 
ing what food can be spared from his own 
plantation and those of his friends. He will 
wait for supplies from here and send them 
on to Boston with his. I want you, Dick, to 
make ready a load of hung beef, flour, 
barley—everything we can spare.” 

“May I go along with the wagons, sir?” 

Mr. Ward hesitated only a moment. “I 
see no reason why you should not make 
the journey.” 

After the journey to Mount Vernon 
was successfully completed, Dick re- 
turned to Ward Manor. Things were 
quiet for a time. But soon the British 
sent troops to Virginia, and one day, 
all the guns belonging to the Virginians 
were stolen. Linda and Dick suspected 
that Mr. Highty, the overseer at Ward 
Manor, knew where the guns were hid- 
den. 

They found the guns in an old tunnel 
leading from Ward Manor to a nearby 
creek. They also found that the Negroes 
had been holding gun practice on the 
plantation. So they suspected that Mr. 
Highty, acting for Governor Dunmore, 
had been training the negroes to use 
guns. Mr. Highty, they thought, wanted 
the Negroes to join the British against 
the Virginians. 

Dick and Joey, a faithful servant, 
loaded the guns on a boat to take them 
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to friends in Williamsburg. Linda sad- 
dled Red Rover and raced toward Wil- 
liamsburg with the news that the guns 
were coming. But Mr. Highty had dis- 
covered that the guns were gone. He 
raced to Williamsburg to warn the 
British to meet Joey and Dick at the 
wharf. 


As Linda galloped down a Williams- 
burg street, she saw Mr. Highty on his 
white horse. He was racing toward the 
British headquarters— 


“Stop that man, if there be a patriot 
among you!”, she called. “He is a spy!” 

Two husky men caught the horse's 
bridle. Another jerked Mr. Highty from 
the saddle. “A spy—eh!” 

He was dragged, protesting, into the 
tavern to be searched 

“We'll search his saddle leather,” called 
one of the men at the horse’s head 

They found nothing. The man loosened 
the saddle girth. “I've known of them 
carrying pape’s under their saddles,” he 
aid 

He jerked the saddle off and a paper fell 
to the ground. It was plainly seen by those 
grouped about the horse. Several reached 
for it, but the man who had taken off the 
saddle caught it up. 

“The man is a spy!” he cried. “This slip 
of paper is signed by Governor Dunmore. 
Men! He plots an uprising among the 
Negroes!” 

Linda and Dick of Colonial Williams- 
burg tells how the Governor’s plans were 
defeated, and many other exciting things. 
All through the book, Linda and Dick play 
important parts in the stirring events hap- 
pening in Virginia 

os 
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30OUND GIRL OF CoBBLE HILL. By 
Lois Lenski. Published by Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co. $2. 


1 eny Eben Gibbs had been killed 
in the Revolutionary War, his 
wife had tried to keep possession of her 
small house by doing any work which 
she could find, but her ill health made 
this difficult. Now the house has to be 
sold at auction to clear her 
debts. A plan has to be made for 
her small girl, Mindwell Gibbs. 
It is decided to bind her out to 


“Yes, sir. 1 can work real smart about 
the house and I don’t tear my clothes.” 

“Can ye sew and spin?” 

The dark eyes looked down at the floor, 
and the child hesitated. Then she -said 
quietly, “I can learn, sir.” 

Bassett coughed nervously and said, “I 
reckon ye'll do as well as anybody.” 

And so it was that Mindwell Gibbs 
was bound out to serve for nine years. 
Life in an inn on a main road was a 
busy one with endless tasks and never 
any fun. She did want to go to school 
and learn to read and write, but her 
uncle thought education unnecessary 
for a “bound-out girl.” She watched the 
many people who came to the Inn and 
wished she knew something about the 
world outside. 

One day she decided to run away 
from this life. When Bassett discovered 
his niece’s absence, he published an ad- 
vertisement, as follows: 

“Ran away from the subscriber on the 
10th of June last, an indented servant girl, 
12 years old, by the name of Mindwell 
Gibbs, of a light complexion and dark hair; 
had on when she went away two coarse 
shifts, brown cloth petticoat and a striped 
calico short gown. Whoever will take up 
said Girl and return her to me shall have 
one pound reward. All persons are hereby 
forbid harbouring, trading or trusting her 
to my account; as witness my hand. Bildad 
Bassett, Cobble Hill, June 15th, 1789.” 

After that had been published in the 
newspapers, no one was willing or 
dared to employ her, and finally Mind- 
well was forced to return to the Five 
Pines Tavern. Her uncle and aunt 
really had missed her and they were 
glad to have her back. They planned 
for her to have a happier life in the 
future. 

The story is made all the more inter- 
esting in the way it shows how life in 
Connecticut in 1789 affected a young 
person in poor circumstances. There 
are many excellent illustrations by the 
author, showing the customs and man- 
ners of the day. 





her uncle, the keeper of the Five 
Pines Tavern in Cobble Hill. As 
soon as the auction is over, he 
comes to get her. 

The little girl stepped forward 
and made her manners. Then she 
tossed back a stray lock of her 
tangled mane of hair and stared 
at her uncle with her dark promi- 
nent eyes. She was thin and lanky 
for seven years old. Her cheek- 
bones were high and her chin 
poked out with noticeable deter- 
mination. Her shoulders were nar- 
row, and beneath her thin dress 
the bones protruded like sharp, 
new wings.She looked at her uncle, 
Mr. Bassett, but said nothing 

Landlord Bassett coughed slight- 
ly, then murmured in a low tone, 
“She's nothing handsome, is she now? I'd 
lotted on her bein’ bigger and stronger.” 

Her mother replied with quiet firm- 
ness, “She’s a likely child and brisk.” 

Bassett looked down at the dark eyes 
again. “Can ye cook?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Mindwell. “I always help 
my Ma.” 

“Can ye scrub?” 
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Illustration by Leis Lenski from ‘Bound Girl ef Cobble Hill.” 
1 bound-out girl and friend at the Five Pines Tavern 


ListEN! THE WIND. By Anne Mor- 
row Lindbergh. Published by 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. $2. 


NNE MORROW LINDBERGH is a 
famous person in her own right. 

As navigator, radio operator, or co- 
pilot, she has accompanied her hus- 
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band, Colonel Charles Lindbergh, on 
two long survey flights. About each of 
these flights, she has written a book. 
North to the Orient was her first book, 
and most people were reading it a few 
years ago. Now, her second book, Lis- 
ten! the Wind, is one of America’s best- 
sellers. 

The reason so many people read and 
enjoy Anne Lindbergh’s books is be- 
cause they are so beautifully written 
and tell so many interesting things 
about the strange places and people the 
Lindberghs visit. No writer has been 
able to make flying seem such a won- 
derful experience. As Anne Lindbergh 
writes, flying becomes magic, almost as 
miraculous as the fabled flying carpet. 

In Listen! the Wind, Anne Lindbergh 
tells about the last ten days of the 
survey flight made with her husband 
around the North Atlantic in their 
monoplane Tingmissartog. It was built 
for them in 1929 as a land plane, but in 
1931 the wheels were replaced with 
pontoons. The name Tingmissartoq 
was derived from the Greenland Es- 
kimo cry when a plane is sighted— 
“Tingmissartoq”—‘“‘one who flies like 
a big bird.” 

The book opens in Santiago, one of 
the small islands in the Cape Verde 
group just off Africa. The Lindberghs 
plan to fly from a Santiago town called 
Porto Praia to the coast of South 
America—a distance of 1,600 miles. 

Porto Praia is a French transatlantic 
base, and so facilities for landing are 
expected. But the base is deserted ex- 
cept for a French-speaking mulatto, 
his wife, and an assistant. The Lind- 
berghs soon find out why. They have a 
difficult time landing their plane in the 
small harbor, where great breakers 
roll. But worse than the bad landing 
facilities, is a strong wind which blows 
constantly from the shore. Will they 
be able to take off with a heavy load 
of gasoline in such a wind? But surely 
the wind will stop by nightfall. 
Yet at night— 

The wind had not stopped. Un- 
der cover of darkness it was still 
blowing, stealthily, persistently, 
while people sat indoors, and ate 
and slept, forgetful. It was still 
blowing, still working, still sifting 
the sand over the concrete pier, 
in the cracks of windows, under 
doorsills; still swathing the arms 
of trees, still tugging at the ropes 
of anchors, as though goaded on 
by some resistless urge, on and on. 
Hurry, hurry, hurry, it seemed to 
say, as though there were not time 
enough to reach the places one 
must reach—not time enough to 
finish all the work one had to do. 

The Lindberghs soon learn 
that the wind will not stop— 
not for six months! “Yes,” the 
people of Porto Praia say casu- 
ally, “we always have this wind 
—for six months every year.” So the 
Lindberghs decide to fly back to the 
African coast. For this shorter flight 
they will not have to carry such a 
heavy load of gasoline. 

At Bathhurst, Africa, where they 
land, another difficulty confronts them. 
Here it is lack of wind, instead of too 
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much wind! Before discovering this, 
the Lindberghs have decided to take- 
off for South America in the evening. 
They are having dinner with the Gov- 
ernor, and, turning to him, Lindbergh 
says— 

“You know, there isn’t a breath of wind 
in the harbor this evening—dead calm— 
absolute glass water. We'd never get off a 
surface like that, with our load.” He hesi- 
tated and smiled. “The Captain of the 
Port seemed to think it usually was like 
that here in the evenings. Would you agree 
to that, Sir?” 

“Evening—late afternoon?” The Gov- 
ernor paused a moment. “Why, yes, it’s 
the stillest time in the day this season. 
Hardly any wind—wouldn’t you say so?” 
He turned to his aide for corroboration. 

“Yes, Sir”’—the aide bent forward au- 
thoritatively—“as a rule. the wind dies 
down after three—never any wind in the 
evening this time of year—no wind at all.” 

No wind in the evening. That meant 
they would have to postpone their 
flight to South America another day. 
Could they make the take-off the next 
morning at sunrise? They decide to 
try, and Lindbergh carefully removes 
all unnecessary equipment from the 
plane to make it lighter. At sunrise, 
they take their places in the plane, 
and it noses out toward the open bay. 
Three times they try to take off, but 
there is too little wind. The heavy 
plane will not rise 

The next evening they have gone 
with the Governor and his wife to a 
park along the bay shore. A slight 
breeze arises. Quickly, the Lindberghs 
decide to take a chance on that breeze. 

Wonderful! The small breeze is 
enough for a take-off. The plane rises 
from the bay. And now they fly 
through the night toward South Amer- 
ica, 1,800 miles away. Mrs. Lindbergh 
taps out radiosignals—“CRKK CRKK 
(Porto Praia) DE KHCAL” (the call 
letters of Lindbergh plane). 

All night the plane soars on through 
the darkness. Once they pass over a 


ship, its lights gleaming. And at day- 
break they see another ship— 

We were fast catching up to her, now 
diving down, down, down. (What did they 
think of us coming out of the sky with no 
warning? Did we give them as much thrill 
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Museum of Natura! History 


THE TINGMISSARTOQ, tne Lockheed Sirius monoplane which carried the Lind- 


berghs on their North Atlantic Survey flight in 1933. The plane, originally built as a land plane, 
but later equipped with pontoons, hangs in the Museum of Natural History in New York City. 


as they gave us? A second ship! We must 
be well across the ocean in the converg- 
ing lanes to South America.) Now on top 
of her, the masts and smokestack came up 
to meet us. Roaring over her, for one sec- 
ond we were in her world. She there, we 
here; separated from each other by days 
of slow sea-travel but for this second to- 
gether, sharing the time, the place. 

Finally the Lindberghs reach South 
America, and the survey flight is near- 
ly completed .. . the flight that took 
them almost six months to accomplish! 

In Listen! the Wind you can follow 
the course of this flight on the maps 
which Colonel Lindbergh has pre- 
pared. He also designed the end-pa- 
pers, wrote the appendix, and the 
foreword. It is a thrilling book, not to 
be missed by anyone who enjoys read- 
ing. 


LEADER By Destiny: George Wash- 


ington, Man and Patriot. By 
Jeanette Eaton. Published by 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. $3. 
HEN George Washington was 
fifteen he went to live with his 
oldest brother Lawrence at Mt. Ver- 


non. Lawrence was his half-brother, 
the eldest son in the Washington fam- 
ily and the favorite relative of young 
George 

Accounting ana surveying and prac- 
tical farm problems were the studies 
which George liked best and which he 
could do most successfully. When 
there was the chance to survey the 
Fairfax property in the Shenandoah, 
he was prepared for that, though he 
was not an educated person as were 
the other men with whom he worked 
and lived. They had been sent to Eng- 
land to school. However, “colonial 
America so much needed the services 
of reliable men that judgment, skill 
and intelligence were prized more than 
correct spelling and grammar.” 

Five years later Lawrence Washing- 
ton died, and he willed the estate of 
Mt. Vernon to George. “Indeed this 
was the smaller half of the legacy 
Lawrence had left his brother. The in- 

Turn to page 14 
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in content, illustration and 
format. Arranged as a 
Christmas check list for your convenience, 





Ages up to 8—picture books: 


Wee Gillis by Munro Leaf and 


Robert Lawson. $1.50 


Buttons by Tom Robinson and 
$2.00 





Peggy Bacon. 
Little Pancho by Leo Politi 
Andy and the Lion by Jas. Daugherty. $1.50 
$1.50 


$.50 


Gloomy the Camel by Grace Paull. 
Quito Express by Ludwig Bemelmans. $1.00 





Ages 8 to 12—illustrated: 


Sarah's Idea by Doris Gates 
and Marjorie Torrey. $1.50 


The Three Policemen by Wm. 
Pene du Bois. $2.00 





The Black Pup by Anne Brooks and Mar- 


garet Van Doren. $1.50 
Yinka-Tu the Yak by Alice Alison Lide and 
Kurt Wiese. $2.00 


Little Toad by Frances Margaret Fox and 
Sherman C. Hoeflich. $1.00 


East of the Sun and West of the Moon by 
Ingri and Edgar Parin d’Aulaire. $3.50 





Ages 10 to 14—illustrated: 
Nino by Valenti Angelo. $2.00 


The Cottage at Bantry Bay by 
Hilda von Stokum. $2.00 





One Winter by Martin Gale and Margaret 
Van Doren. $1.75 


French Canada: Pictures and Stories by 
Hazel Boswell. $2.00 


Painted Saints by Lucy Embury and Guy 
Alexander. $2.00 


Sing, Swing, Play. A Collection of Folk 
Songs. By Martha S. Russell. $2.00 
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For High School age: 









Seventeen Chimneys by T. A 


Harper. $2.00 


The White Stag 1938 Newbery Medal win- 
ner by Kate Seredy. $2.00 


The Young Brontes: Charlotte and Emily, 
Branwell and Anne by Mary Louise Jar- 
den and Helen Sewell $2.50 


Barefoot and the Friendly Road by Jack 
Tinker. $1.00 


FREE- send for fully 


illustrated descriptive cat- 
alogue. The Viking Press, 
18 E. 48th St.. N. Y. C. 
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AMERICA GOES TO THE POLLS 


Republican Victories 
Are Setback to New Deal 


Important gains were registered 
by the Republican Party in the 
November 8 general election. For the 
first time since the presidential elec- 
tion of 1932, President Roosevelt and 
his Democratic Party followers found 
their strong position endangered by 
the revived Republicans. 

Only in his home State, New York, 
and in usually Republican California, 
did the President have cause to cheer 
at returns. Elsewhere, the Demo- 
cratic party leaders were worried as 
the Republicans strengthened them- 
selves for the 1940 presidential con- 
test. 


LEHMAN 


Dem. Governor of New York 


Although the United States elects 
a President only once in four years, 
there are important elections every 
two years. One-third of the United 
States Senate, and all of the 435 
members of the lower house of Con- 
gress—the House of Representatives 

as well as the Governors of many 
States are elected every two years. 
For this reason the results of this 
election are studied closely to see 
what may happen in the 1940 battle 
for the presidency between the Re- 
publicans and Democrats. 

By capturing the governorship in 
15 States, and cutting down the top- 
heavy Democratic majorities in the 
Senate and House, the Republican 
Party is greatly strengthened for 
1940. In particular, the winning of 
the governorships is important be- 
cause strong State organizations 
throughout the nation are needed 
to support a party’s candidate for 
President of the United States. 

While the Democrats admitted 
that they would lose at least 35 seats 
in the House of Representatives, it 
appears now that the Republicans 
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Rep. Senator from Ohio 


will gain double that number. Nip 
and tuck contests, and the job of 
counting the tremendous total of 
40,000,000 votes in the nation make 
final results uncertain as yet, but 
the Republicans should gain at least 
65 seats or more. 

These results make it certain that 
President Roosevelt and his New 
Deal will have stronger opposition 
in Congress than he has had since 
1933. After the 1936 Roosevelt land- 
slide the Democrats had 76 Senators, 
the Republicans 15, and minor 
parties four. In the House the 
Democrats had 328 members, the 
Republicans 88, the Progressives 
seven, and the Farmer-Laborites 
five. This huge Democratic majority 


‘ 


REED 


Rep. Senator from Kansas 


soon split into warring camps as 
Conservative Democrats opposed 
many of President Roosevelt’s New 
Deal plans. Now that the Republi- 
cans have made a come-back, the 
Democrats may stop quarreling and 
decide to stand shoulder to shoulder 
in self-defense. On the other hand, 
this swing away from President 
Roosevelt may break his hold over 
Congress and also put the Democratic 
Party in the hands of Conservative 
anti-New Dealers in the 1940 presi- 
dential election. 

Let’s take a look at the battle lines 
throughout the nation. Because it is 
the most populous State, New York’s 
contest attracted wide attention. The 
President made a personal plea for 
the re-election of Governor Herbert 
Lehman and Senator Robert Wagner, 
the author of many of the New 
Deal’s labor and social reform laws. 
Approval of New Deal measures was 
indicated when Senator Wagner and 
his running mate, James Mead, won 
easily over John Lord O’Brian and 
Edward Corsi, and Governor Leh- 
man nosed out District Attorney 








Thomas E. Dewey by about 70,000 
votes to win his fourth term. Leh- 
man’s right-hand man, Charles 
Poletti, also won the Lieutenant 
Governorship. Advocates of good 
government were encouraged when 
voters rejected the three most op- 
posed Amendments to the New York 
State Constitution. Although he was 
beaten, the youthful Dewey remains 
a strong candidate for the Republi- 
can presidential nomination by vir- 
tue of his excellent showing against 
Lehman. 

Other results give the New Deal a 
very spotty record. After capturing 
the Republican State of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1934 the Democrats lost it 
this year when Governor Earle failed 
to win a seat in the U.S. Senate, 
from Senator James Davis, and 
Charles Jones lost the Governorship 
to Arthur H. James, the Republican. 

In Ohio, Robert Taft, son of a 
former President, defeated strong 
New Dealer Robert Bulkley for the 
U.S. Senate, and John Bricker 
downed Charles Sawyer in the race 
for Governor. Taft and Bricker both 
step forward now as presidential 
candidates. 


$30 Plan Loses 


In California, Democrat Culbert 
Olson defeated Governor Frank F. 
Merriam, Republican running for re- 
election, and New Dealer Sheridan 
Downey won the U.S. Senate seat 
from Republican Philip Bancroft. 
The “Ham and Eggs” pension plan, 
which Downey favored, was beaten 
by the voters. In Kansas, Clyde 
Reed, Republican, defeated New Deal 
Senator George McGill, while Iowa 
results also rebuked the New Deal’s 
crop control program, which has 
sought to keep the important “farm 
belt” states Democratic. 

Third parties took a licking in 
most contests. In Minnesota, Farmer- 
Labor Governor Elmer Benson lost 
to 31-year-old Republican Harold 
Stassen. In Wisconsin, the long rule 
of the LaFollette family was broken 
by the upset of Governor Phil La- 
Follette by Republican Julius P. 
Heil. Governor LaFollette’s new 
third party movement is expected to 
fold up after this defeat. In New 
York, however, the American Labor 
Party helped elect Governor Lehman. 

A heavy blow was dealt the New 
Deal when Governor Frank Murphy 
of Michigan, sympathetic to labor 
and strongly supported by Roosevelt, 
was defeated for re-election by for- 
mer Governor Frank D. Fitzgerald. 
Democrats held their own in Illinois 
by electing Scott W. Lucas to the 
U.S. Senate over Republican Lyons. 
But in Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, and New Jersey the 
Republicans were victorious, winning 
back three governorships. 
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United States and Mexico 
Still Troubled Over Oil 


During the past six months relations 
between the United States and Mex- 
ican governments have been strained. 
The cause of it was the seizure by the 
Mexican government of oil properties 
in Mexico owned by American oil com- 
panies. Mexico also seized oil proper- 
ties owned by other foreign companies, 
principally British and Dutch. 

The Mexican government seized the 
oil properties because the oil com- 
panies refused to pay the increased 
wages demanded by Mexico. 

The Mexican government is a social- 
ist government, and the workers have 
a very great influence in it. President 
Lazaro Cardenas of Mexico is himself 
a socialist, and—like all socialists— 
believes that the land and big proper- 
ties like oil, coal, water, should be 
owned and operated by the state. 


Demand That Mexico Pay 


When the Mexican government or- 
dered the foreign oil companies to pay 
higher wages, the oil companies said 
that they could not do so and still op- 
erate their oil wells profitably. Mexico 
then ordered the oil companies to with- 
draw their officials from Mexico, and 
the oil wells were thereafter operated 
by the Mexicans themselves. 

But Mexico cannot possibly use all 
the oil she produces. The Mexican gov- 


ernment tried to sell the oil to the 
American, British and Dutch com- 
panies. But these companies only 


laughed and said how ridiculous it was 
to offer to sell them something they 
had owned up until a few weeks ago. 

If you won't let us operate the oil 
wells, then pay us, the foreign com- 
panies said. They began putting pres- 
sure on their governments to interfere. 
Great Britain went so far as to with- 
draw her ambassador from Mexico 
This is the biggest insult one country 
can do to another, short of war. 


Uncle Sam Acts 


American oil companies wanted the 
United States government to take 
drastic action to make Mexico pay up 
or give the oil wells back. But the 
United States government was not in- 
terested in doing anything drastic. 
However, our government did urge the 
Mexican government to pay for the 
seized properties. President Cardenas 
of Mexico explained that his country 
did not have the money to pay all at 
once. He suggested payment in oil. The 
American companies refused to take 
payment in oil, which, they claimed, 
was theirs by right. 

According to the constitution of 
Mexico, adopted in 1917, the Mexican 
government has the power to seize 
foreign-owned properties. Mexico 
fought several civil wars over this pro- 
gram, which is called the “Agrarian 
Land Reform.” Its aim is to divide 
Mexican land among Mexicans. 

President Cardenas is the first Mexi- 
can president to apply the law of 
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MAP ABOVE 


This map is 
Months. The guarantee does not hold, 


Guaranteed for Six 


however, if Rumania is serious about 
asking for the eastern tip of Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Here is what is left of Czechoslovakia 
after the carving agreed upon by Eng- 
land, Italy, Germany, and France at 
Munich, jast month, 

The heavy black line represents the 
old boundary. The light thin line shows 
the new boundaries. 

Germany took 10,885 square miles 
in the west, with 3,595,000 population. 

Germany agreed to let Hungary have 
4,787 square miles of grain land in the 
south, with 1,064,000 people. But Hun- 


gary did not get what it wanted most— 
the town of Bratislava, the only port 
the Czechs have on the Danube River. 


Poland took the coal mines of Tesch- 
en and the little town of Oderburg. It 
is important as a strategic railroad 
junction, linking German Silesia and 
Annaberg with what was formerly 
Austria. The 405 square miles seized 
by Poland include 240,000 people. 
Teschen is old Polish territory, but 
Oderburg was practically snatched 
from the reaching hand of Germany. 
(See article on German refugees, page 
15.) 

Germany disappointed both Poland 
and Italy by refusing to give them 
neighboring land in eastern Czecho- 
slovakia. 








“Agrarian Land Reform.” He has, of 
course, gone further than seizing for- 
eign-owned oil wells. He also has au- 
thorized the seizure of foreign owned 
estates and farms. So far, Mexico has 
not touched the foreign-owned mines. 
President Cardenas said that these will 
not be seized. 

President Cardenas made a speech 
on October 22, in which he invited the 
American oil company executives to 
visit him and talk over a settlement. 
He offered to pay back every dollar the 
companies had invested in their Mex- 
ican holdings. The oil companies doubt 
that they could agree on a fair price. 
Just to be paid the money they spent 
to develop the oil fields might not satis- 
fy them. 

The oil companies now say that they 
are willing to raise wages to the level 
set by the Mexican government, if they 
will be allowed to return to operate the 
wells and sell the oil as they did before. 

In the meantime, while the govern- 
ments of Mexico and the United States 
are trying to thrash out this trouble, 
Mexico has looked elsewhere for buy- 
ers for her oil. Japan, Germany and 
Italy (the world’s three dictatorships 
which are working hand in glove) are 
willing to buy Mexico’s oil. 

President Cardenas said that he 
would rather sell Mexican oil to 
democracies like the United States, but 
if the democracies won’t buy it, he will 
have to sell to dictatorships. 


Bomb German Ship 
in San Francisco Harbor 


Fire on the high seas! In last week’s 
Junior Scholastic you read of a fire on 
the German liner Deutschland, 24 
hours distant from New York. A great 
sea disaster was feared before the crew 
conquered the blaze in the hold. When 
the ship reached New York, the cap- 
tain scoffed at suggestions that a bomb 
had been planted in the hold. 

Now another German ship has had 
trouble. The passenger-freighter Vic- 
toria, settled to the bottom of Oakland 
estuary, in San Francisco harbor, when 
an explosion knocked a hole through 
her side. It i§ believed that a bomb 
had been planted. No lives were lost, 
but several sailors were burned with 
steam and oil. 


Is It Plot? 


Who is responsible for the bombing? 
Does this mark a new underground 
campaign against the German rulers? 
The German Social Democrats and 
Communists who oppose the Nazi 
chiefs have always warned their mem- 
bers against “acts of individual terror” 
such as bombings and assassinations. 
On the other hand, with no other 
means of political opposition available 
to them, it is possible that men who 
have suffered at the hands of the Nazis 
have chosen this desperate reply. 
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Those “Invaders from Mars” 
Have Quietly Withdrawn 


Here are some of the reactions to 
the “Great Fear” which overcame quite 
a few thousand radio listeners who 
took seriously the Orson Welles’ radio 
drama The War of the Worlds (see last 
week’s Junior Scholastic). 

Mr. Welles, the brilliant actor, play- 
wright and producer who directed the 
drama, apologized, and said he would 
never do it again 

Columbia Broadcasting System an- 
nounced that it would not allow future 
programs to use the imitation “news 
broadcast” technique to make dramas 
seem real 

In Europe, newspapers expressed 
amusement at the United States for 
believing in such a thing as an invasion 
from Mars 

Educators in the United States felt 
ashamed that so many Americans 
could be “taken in” by a radio broad- 


cast of this type. So far as science 
knows, Mars is uninhabited. Educators 
thought everybody knew that. 

Universal Pictures seized the op- 
portunity by coming out with a film 
called Mars Attack the World, which 
is a newly edited version of a serial 
they ran about a year ago. It is based 
on the “Flash Gordon” newspaper 
comic strip, and offers Buster Crabbe 
as one of the men from Mars. “Now 
you can see it happen,” says the adver- 
tisement for the film. 





TVA Joins With Cities 
To Buy Power Company 
TVA joined with 22 valley cities last 
week to purchase the plant of the West 
Tennessee Power and Light Company. 
TVA will pay $509,000 of the purchase 
price and the city governments will 
pay $1,091,000. The deal is expected to 
reduce electric rates to the people in 
these cities $300,000 a year 





the dams on the Tennessee River. 


two each. Total 10.) 


| Total 10.) 


WORD BUILDER 





Score Yourself: If you answer all the following questions accurately, 
you will have a total score of 100. These questions are based on the 
contents of this issue of Junior Scholastic. After you have filled in the 
blanks, check your answers against the key on the opposite page. 


| READING FOR KEEPS 
| 


(1.) Name three major activities promoted by the construction of 


| (II.) Name five ways TVA affects the agriculture of the Valley. (Score 


(III.) Mark the following sentences True or False. (Score two each. 


There are more German Christian refugees than German Jewish 
refugees from the Nazi government. 
The reduction of electric rates since 1932 has in a single year 
saved power consumers as much as the total cost of TVA. 
An X-Ray machine can be used to broadcast wireless signals. 
George Washington was an only child. 
A power dam cannot send electric energy further than 100 miles. 


My score 
| 
(IV.) Check the correct ending to the following sentences. (Score 
| four each. Total 20.) 
The cost of TVA is estimated at (A) $5,000,000, (B) $50,000,000, 
(C) $500,000,000, (D) $5,000,000,000. 


The price paid for electricity by the average home in 1936 was 
(A) Ic, (B) 2.31c, (C) 3.11lc, (D) 4.71c, CE) 5.23c. 
TVA employs (A) 150 people. (B) 1,500, (C) 15,000, (D) 150,000. 
Senator Norris is a (A) Republican, (B) Democrat, (C) Social- 
ist, (D) Independent Progressive 
A “lame duck” is (A) a wounded bird, (B) a defeated Congress- 
(C) a WPA worker, (D) a professional politiciar 


(V.) Check the word below which most nearly resembles the word 
in italics. (All words appear in this issue.) For example, if the words | 
were: aged (old, new, raw, soft), you would check OLD. (Score three | 


(Score ten each. Total 30.) 





My score 





My score 








My score 














eacn Total 30.) 
table (horse, steady, weak, uncertain) | 
} pion (boxer, winner, leader, boss) 
é e (d peak, gulch, cliff) | 
I (mountain, valley, hill, high plain) 
protrude (jut, shine, sprout, sink) | 
f lit means, ends, plans, hopes) 
hbuckler (swaggerer, pirate, dope, hero) | 
S} ck (spy, crook, money-lender, detective) 
t pend, pile, build, plan) 
flood, gnaw, fertilize, conserve) 
My score 
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OUCH! 


When is a toothache a headache? An- 
swer: When science tries to find out 
what causes teeth to decay. 

This has been a riddle to science. 
Now two brothers think they have 
solved it. One brother, P. H. Belding, is 
a dentist. Lieut. L. J. Belding is a doc- 
tor in the U. S. Navy. 

Their studies show that teeth are de- 
stroyed by a germ (streptococcus) 
which feeds on something which Drs. 
Belding call a degraded carbohydrate 
fraction in corn, oats, wheat, and other 
cereals. Decay can be prevented, they 
say, by removing this carbohydrate 
fraction from cereals when they are 
prepared for market. 

If studies by other scientists agree, 
the Beldings will have scored a mighty 
victory over pain and misery. 





“Leader By Destiny” 
Book Review Continued from Page 11 


fluence which smoothed a broad path 
for those young feet was more im- 
portant to him. 

These were tremendously exciting 
days, months and years in the life of 
this country growing along the Atlan- 
tic coastline. The colonies were restive 
under the repressive laws of England. 
Little by little there developed the 
ideas which finally brought about the 
Revolutionary War. 

On the 15th of June, 1775 “the Con- 
tinental Congress cast its vote for 
George Washington as commander-in- 
chief of the army. With a tremor of 
shyness, the Virginian rose to his feet 
and said— 

“‘T beg it may be remembered by every 
gentleman in the room that I this day de- 
clare with the utmost sincerity I do not 
think myself equal to the command I am 
honored with.” 

This is a very interesting book. All 
of you who are studying about the 
early struggles of this country to be- 
come a nation will enjoy it particularly. 
The greatest American is the hero, a 
lovable person and a brave fighter. 
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Refugees Seek Haven 
From German Persecution 


Unbelievably cruel is Germany’s 


treatment of Jews. Last week, thou- 
sands of Polish Jews living in Ger- 
many were turned out of their homes 


by troops of Nazis, and assembled at 


railroad stations. They were sent to 
Poland. Poland refused to admit many f e YOUR MONEY 
of them, and for days they were left 


stranded at the border, where they had 
to sleep in the fields. About 11,000 were < . 
then admitted, but many of them had WV f 1S 
no place to go in Poland. The Red 
Cross and Jewish organizations pro- 
vided food and shelter for them 

Poland, to get back at Germany, 
threatened to deport all Germans liv- 
ing in Poland. This caused German 
officials to change their mind, and they 
stopped deporting Polish Jews. But 
Germany would not provide transpor- 
tation for the return of the Jews. 





Poland Provokes Germany 

Germany’s real reason for transport- 
ng thousands of Jews to Polana was 
something deeper than the German of- | 
ficials admitted. Germany did not like 
the idea of Poland’s gaining possession 
of the former Czechoslovakian city of 
Oderburg. (See map and article on 
page 13.) 

Poland, swelled with its success at | 
getting Oderburg, began to seek new 
alliances with Hungary and Rumania 





without first consulting Germany. @ The combination of Shredded important nourishment faster. Be- 
This action by Poland caused Hitler Wheat and milk represents one of | cause the slender porous strands 
and his wan chiefs to ralse a “ome Nature’s greatest food bargains. of each golden biscuit permit 

that Gusuay ae a a Central Because —you get more for your quicker, ensier digestion. 
Europe now.” So Germany sent train- money in vitamins, minerals, pro- Put Shredded Wheat and milk 
loads of Polish Jews back to Poland. teins, carbohydrates—more for on your breakfast training table 
your money in good food values. right now. You'll like it for its 

Many Other Victims And Shredded Wheat delivers that crisp, tempting flavor, too! 


According to Myron C. Taylor, 600,- 
000 persons in Germany must find 
homes elsewhere. Mr. Taylor, a former 
head of the United States Stee] Cor- 
poration, has been appointed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to lead a committee to 
help find homes for the German ref- 
igees in other countries 

Of the 600,000 Germans in desperate 
circumstances, not all are Jews: 285,- 
000 are Protestants, 75,000 Catholics. 

It is important to keep in mind that 
German persecution of her own peo- 
ple is not confined to Jews. They are, 
in numbers and the degree of violence, 
the biggest victims. But the fact that 
Nazi officials are persecuting Protes- 
tants and Catholics, as well as Jews, 
makes it clear that anyone in Germany 
who is not in the good graces of the 
Nazi officials will be made to suffer. 











Reading For Keeps 
Key to Test on p- 14 


(1.) Flood prevention, soil conservation, 
navigation, electric power development 

(II) Soil conservation, irrigation, flood 
prevention, cooperative marketing, electri- 
fication (including quick-freezing of fruits 











for storage), reforestation, fertilization, 
water transportation, and others. 

[cece By Be Se Be 
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(V.) steady, leader, cliff, high plain, jut, SEAL OF ; ‘ ; ‘ eee ’ satel ae 
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Junior Scholastic Recommends the New Movie 


Nancy Drew, Detective 


HE next time you lose your 
Aunt Minnie at the movies, don’t 


start shouting for Sherlock 
Holmes. Just send for Nancy Drew, 
Detective, because Nancy can dig up 
more clues in five minutes than Sher- 
lock could spy out in a week. She’s a 
fast worker, this girl Nancy, and she 
always gets her man. Only in this case, 
it’s an old lady she’s looking for— 
Miss Mary Eldridge 
One day Miss Mary visits the Brin- 
wood School for Girls and announces 
a gift of $250,000 to the school, and the 
next day she disappears, leaving word 
with her lawyer that she has gone toa 
secret rest home. This sounds suspi- 
cious to Nancy Drew, and when some 
of her classmates say Miss Eldridge 
disappeared on purpose, Nancy starts 
out to find the old lady. While she is 
searching for “a secret rest home,” 
Nancy sees kidnapers seize Dr. Tynan, 
the family doctor, and drive off with 
him. 
Later Dr. Tynan calls Carson Drew, 
Nancy’s father, who is a lawyer, and 
tells him what happened. The kidnap- 


treat someone with a dislocated shoul- 
der. Dr. Tynan was blindfolded, but 
he could tell that the patient was an 


| elderly woman. 


Nancy thinks the patient was Miss 
Eldridge, so Mr. Drew reports the case 
to the police. Soon after Dr. Tynan is 
beaten up by the kidnapers and the 
Drews are warned not to get mixed up 
in the case. Mr. Drew forbids Nancy 
to do anything more, but Nancy can’t 
keep her fingers out of it. When she 
finds a carrier pigeon with the message 
“Shoulder okay—Blue Bells,” she and 
“the boy next door,” Ted Nickerson, 
really get down to the business of be- 
ing detectives. 

Their adventures take them all over 


PHOTO ABOVE: The life of a girl-detective is 
hard when she has to stop chasing kidnapers 
to help her “helper” out of a milk-can jam! 


the countryside and finally into a pri- 
vate estate, supposed to be a santa- 
rium. There they find that Miss El- 
dridge is being held prisoner, but, be- 
fore they can rescue her, the kidnapers 
capture Nancy and Ted, too. It is Ted, 
finally, who rigs up a makeshift wire- 
less out of an old X-ray machine and 
sends a message to the police. 

The police arrive in time to capture 
the gang and Nancy and Ted get credit 
for having solved an important mys- 
tery. 

Bonita Granville plays the part of 
Nancy Drew with just the right amount 
of dash and daring, and Frankie Thom- 
as, as Ted Nickerson, makes an excel- 
lent side-kick for her. 

No detective story would be com- 
plete without “a dumb police inspec- 
tor” and Frank Orth makes a very 
funny Inspector Milligan. 

This is the first of a series of Nancy 
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Ted may be a star tackle, but as a detective 
he’s as dumb as that dummy, says Nancy. 
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Drew stories to be produced 
by Warner Bros. and starring 
Bonita Granville. The next 
one scheduled is Nancy 
Drew, Reporter 
a 
Men With Wings (Para- 
mount). This film is based on 
a fine idea—to tell the story 
of aviation from the day the 
Wright Brothers took to the 
air in their home-made 
plane up to the present time. 
But, trouble is, that’s too 
much ground to cover. The 
story is too long-winded to 
hold your interest. There are 
some wonderful shots of test 
stunting and aerial combat— 
all in. Technicolor and as 
thrilling as any we’ve ever 
seen. Fred MacMurray is 
good as the aerial daredevil. 
° 


Dark Rapture (Universal) 
isn’t brand new, but is far 
better than any travelogue 
we've seen lately. It’s really 
the record of a trip made into the Bel- 
gian Congo by Armand Denis and Leila 
Roosevelt Denis, but it is exciting stuff. 
Among other things, you see a race of 
giants that dance like jitterbugs and a 
pygmy tribe who build a skyscraper 
bridge out of rope vines. 


Whoa, 


Five of a Kind (20th Century-Fox). 
You can guess by the title who's in 
this one—the Dionnes. If five little girls 





there. 





playing with five little puppies and 

banging on five little pianos is your 

movie money’s worth, go ahead. But 

don’t say we didn’t warn you against it. 
. 

If I Were King (Paramount). A 
swashbuckling good story of a poet who 
came from a Paris garret and became 
chief constable of France in the days of 
Louis XI. Ronald Colman is good as the 
poet, Francois Villon, and Basil Rath- 


Inspector. Has Nancy Drew been shot? 
fainted at the sight of a gun in her own hand! 


bone cackles and totters to 
good effect as King Louis. 
= 
Just Around the Corner 
(20th Century-Fox) is an- 
other Shirley Temple pic- 
ture, but it’s the same bag of 
Temple tricks under a dif- 
ferent name. Even those who 
have liked Shirley should 
admit that it’s getting pretty 
tiresome—those rolling eyes, 
puckered mouth, and over- 
worked dimples 


Marie Antoinette(M-G-M). 
This is one of Hollywood's 
Super-spectacle pictures 
which proves that big sets 
and great glitter do not mak« 
a good picture. Nor can Hol- 
lywood actors become his- 
torical characters by using 
lots of make-up. You won’t 
learn much history here, and 
you'll be worn out with ths 
length of the film, anyhow. 


No, she 


The Citadel (M-G-M) is one of the 
truly fine pictures of the year. It tells 
the story of a young English doctor’s 
struggle between his ideal of what a 
good physician should be and the temp- 
tation to “get rich quick.” The subject 
is a serious one, but, if you can take a 
stiff dose of drama, you'll like it. 





4-1 RO COLER. 


Nalin Zelile(ctaitl meraalete), 


IT GIVES YOU: 


® Tips from America’s leading coaches—men like Lou Little of Columbia, 
R. L. Templeton of Leland-Stanford, P. D. Hinkle of Butler University— 
on how to win, how to condition yourself. 


@ Pages for keeping a record of every game your school plays—scores, 
season's records, individual championships. 


@ Pages for the autographs of all your school’s players, 


How to get your copy So get him to write 


[' RES a 24-page booklet that you'd 
Well, you can't 4uy this book 


but you can do this 


vive a iot to own. 


oday. Go ask him now 


Want more energy for athletics? 


athletics record book 





Remember, you young athletes need three or four times as 
‘ secant af Wii % Lites oe : a 
Ask your Director of Physical Education, Athletic Direc much food-energy as the fellow who sits all day at a desk. 
tor or Coach to get one tor you. Absolutely FREE So eat more energy foods. Eat more Minute Tapioca Cream— 


All he has to do is to write General Foods, Dept. S-11, the food-energy dessert. Unlike heavy, indigestible sweets, 


Battle ( reek Mich., for the number ot booklets he wishes this delicious dessert is high in food-energy, yet easily 


(not over one-tenth of the total school enrollment). These digested—quickly converted into energy. That's why 


will cost him nothing, will put him under no obligation. Minute Tapioca Cream is on so many training tables 
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SOME FUN 


President's Favorite 

President Wilson was fond of telling 
how he made a trip to Missouri one 
time and saw the monument erected to 
the memory of Mark Twain. Unrecog- 
nized by the natives, the President 
asked one of them if he remembered 
Tom Sawyer. 

“Never heard of him,” was the reply. 

“Do you happen to recall Puddin- 
head Wilson? 

“Oh, sure. I voted for him twice!” 

—The Open Road 


Kept Moving 


Visitor (in country store): “Do you 
keep stationery?” 

Old Shopman: “No, zur, I don’t. I 
likes to move about a bit, I do!”— 


Pearson’s. 


Hold ‘Er, Newt! 


The lights in the street car had sud- 
denly gone out. “Can I help you find a 
strap?” the young man asked of the 
sweet young thing standing next to 
him. 

“Thank you,” 
just found one.” 

“Good—that’s great. Then perhaps 
you wouldn’t mind letting go of my 
necktie.” 


she replied, “but I have 


Water, Water 

“Oh, steward!” came a groan from 
a passenger hanging over the rail of 
the ocean liner, “how far are we from 
land?” 

“Mile and a half, sir,” 
reply. 

“Thank heaven! 
steward?” 

“Straight down!”— 


came the gruff 
In what direction, 


The Open Road. 





at Prize 15. "00 
en i rize a @* 
ard prize .° 1s Pr 4ze* 


ath Prize: - $l. 00 


Mention 
Vacou™ 


JUST FIND 


10 OBJECTS IN THIS 
PICTURE BEGINNING 
WITH THE LETTER "S" 

















Read These Rules Carefully 





1 Anyone unde of twenty-one may address, city and stal« E asten the bag, wrapper 
®* co ete or picture securely to your entry 
4 Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 19th 
, nee Pe above and list on a sheet *Floor, 250 East 43rd St., New York, N. Y 
*of pape , bjects in it which begin with to arrive by midnight, January 7, 1939. No 
the lette Ss State each carefully and clear- entries accepted after that date 
ly. With your t submit a completed sen- 
ao 4 ooiie.” a bo sores oF . Ly =» A 5 Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 
: nn . = . * correct lists of 10 objects in the picture be- 
a ginning with the letter “S” and whose state- 
ments are considered most accurate and suitable 
Fac P testant may submit more than one for advertising and publicity use. 
3., Send empty Planters Peanut bag or Judges’ decision is final. Winners will be 
wrapper b« a picture of Mr. Peanut with announced in Scholastic, Feb. 4, 1939 issue. 
each entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of In the event of a tie for any prize offered a 
the | on tl sipper showing Mr. Peanut prize identical with that tied for will be 
On top of first pa rite your name, age, home awarded each tying contestant 
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From the Los An 


eles Examiner 
“Can Willie come out and play?” 


Strike 3 and Out 

Mike: “Two teams played a game of 
baseball. The winning team won by a 
score of 5 to 2, without a man touching 
first base. Figure it out.” 

Ike: “It’s impossible.” 

Mike: “Not on your Irish life. 
were girls’ teams!” 


They 


Tough Going 
Barber: “What's the matter? Ain’t 
the razor takin’ holt?” 
Victim: “Yeah, it’s taking holt all 
right, but it ain’t lettin’ go again.” 


Sort of a Sideshow 
A salesman was passing through a 
small town and had several hours to 
while away. Seeing one of the natives, 


he inquired, “Any picture show in 
town, my friend?” 
“Nope; nary a one, stranger,” was 


the answer. 

“What form of amusements have you 
here?” asked the salesman. 

“Wall, come on down to the drug 
store. Thar’s a freshman home from 
the university.” 

* 

Teacher: “Surely you know what the 
word ‘mirror’ means, Tommy. After 
you’ve washed your face and hands, 
what do you look at to see if your face 
is clean?” 

Tommy: 


“The towel, ma’am.” 


: 

Customer (at riding academy): “I 
want a saddle horse.” 

Riding Master: “What kinc 
dle, English or Mexican?” 

Customer: “What's the difference?” 

Riding Master: “The English is plain 
and the Mexican has horns.” 

Customer: “Give me the one w 
horn, I’m not used to traffic.” 


of sad- 


with the 


Father: “Well, I can’t see why you 
don’t like Horace. He’s so intelligent— 
why, he’s a walking encyclopedia.” 

Daughter: “Yes, but I'd rather have 
somebody with a car.” 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 














THE TARGET 


Archery Article No. 3 


F YOU have followed the two pre- 
] vious articles (Sept. 24th and Oct. 

8th issues), it may be that you have 
developed a genuine interest in arch- 
ery. If so, you will want to know some- 
thing about the target and the systems 
of shooting by rounds. 

The standard target is four feet in 
diameter, made of rye-straw, with a 
facing of cloth on which are painted 
five color bands. The gold or center 
area is precisely 9 38/64 inches in di- 
ameter, and each of the other colors, 
in their order, red, blue, black, and 
white, are each 4 51/64 inches. The 
outside rim beyond the white is known 
as the hornspoon. (See drawing be- 
low.) A hit in the gold counts nine, in 
the red 7, in the blue 5, in the black 3, 
in the white 1, and in the hornspoon 
nothing. 

Targets are supported by a stand of 
three legs of 1” x 3” lumber, bolted at 
the top, and adjusted so that the cen- 
ter of the target is four feet from the 
ground. An economical target for home 
use may be assembled from two or 
three bales of hay. The bales are piled 
one on top of the other, and fastened 
to two stakes driven into the ground 
in back of the bales. The colors are 
painted on a piece of oilcloth and at- 
tached to the bales of hay with nails 

In competition, junior archers shoot 


COLOR BANDS ON TARGET 


nORN SPO5,, 





\ SUPPORTING 
DIN-ONE IN 
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what is called the Junior American 
Round. This consists of: 
30 arrows at distance of 50 yards 
30 arrows at distance of 40 yards 
30 arrows at distance of 30 yards 
Measure and mark with stakes or a 
line the 50-40-30 yard distances from 
the target for the Junior American 
Round. All rounds are started by shoot- 
ing the longest distances first as fol- 
lows: No. 1 archer shoots three ar- 
rows, called a pair, and steps back to 
allow archer No. 2 to shoot his pair of 
three arrows. After archers Nos. 1 and 
2 have each shot a second pair, they 
1ave completed an end. They then go 
to the target to pull out the arrows and 
to score. The No. 1 name on the score- 
card keeps the score while No. 2 pulls 


the arrows out and calls the score, al- 
ways pulling the highest scoring ar- 
rows first. Return to the shooting 
line and repeat the method followed 
in the first end, until five ends, called a 
range, are completed. Then move to the 
40-yard line and shoot five ends: then 
to the 30-yard line. This completes a 
Junior American Round. 

There is a right way and a wrong 
way to pull out an arrow. The right 
way is to place your left hand against 
the target so that the arrow comes be- 
tween the thumb and first finger. Grasp 
the arrow close to the target, and as 
you pull, exert pressure on the target 
with your left hand. (See photo at left.) 

—HvucGH OLSEN. 
Tambarskelver Bowmen 











DIG INTO A BOWL 
OF HUSKIES! 


A GREAT CEREAL...A REAL BODY- 
WARMING FOOD...RICH IN FOOD- 









ENERGY ... HELPS BUILD MUSCLE, TOO! 


famous Olympic Swimmer 


USTER CRABBE certainly knows what 

he’s talking about, men! There’s noth- 
ing like HUSKIES! They have a swell new 
flavor that’s really delicious . 
from any other cereal you’ve ever eaten. 
And they’re good for you, too! They give 
you all the valuable food essentials of whole 
wheat. That’s why Huskies eat HUSKIES! 


.. different 





A POST CEREAL—MADE BY GENERAL FOODS); 


WHAT EVERY BOWL OF 
HUSKIES GIVES you! 


Alt THE VALUABLE FOOD ESSENTIALS OF WHOLE WHEAT 


PHOSPHORUS - CARBOHYDRATES 
AND OTHER MINERAL FOR FOOD-ENERGY 
SALTS FOR STRONG 
BONES AND TERTH 
VITAMINS AB.E ane. 
IRON j 
FoR BL00D 


TUNE IN ON JOE PENNER EVERY THURSDAY! 


PROTEINS 
TO HELP BUND MUSQLE 
COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM—7:30 P.M. EASTERN TIME—6:30 P.M. CENTRAL AND MOUNTAIN 
TIME— 5:30 P.M. PACIFIC TIME. SEE YOUR LOCAL NEWSPAPER FOR STATION AND TIME 
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MATCH YOUR WITS 


Junior Scholastic’s Puzzle Page 


CELEBRATE BOOK WEEK! 


FRIEND of ours has a talent for drawing. Recently 
he wished to celebrate Book Week by reading four 


mediately. The first book is an old one by a famous 
American author. The second book you might not have 


popular books recommended by a friend. So he sent the 
list to the librarian in the form of picture puzzles. The 
librarian, who was a puzzle fan, located the books im- 





read, but you have probably heard older people talking 
about it. It is a popular modern book. One of the two 
remaining books is a famous dog story. 
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PREFIX + PICTURES 


Here is an opportunity to build up eight interesting words, all starting with 
the same 3-letter prefix. The pictures below represent the final syllables of these 
words. In several cases the drawing is a suggestion of a word rather than an exact 
representation. Place the 3-letter prefix in the squares preceding each drawing, 
and then when you have identified the drawing, place the letters of the final syl- 
lable in the squares below each drawing. The definition of each final completed 
word is printed under the blank line where you may write the final word—pre- 
fix + syllable. Here’s wishing you success! 
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LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS MIXED NAMES matched up: 
California—Golden 
The players in CIVIC CHARADES Indiana—Hoosier 
were acting out the names: INDIAN- Michigan—Wolverine 
APOLIS. DAYTON. LOUISVILLE. Missouri—Show Me 
New York—Empire 
If your pictorial addition was done 


Ohio—Buckeye 
Virginia—Old Dominion 
Florida—Peninsula 


I 
correctly, PICTURE ADDS came out: 
PIN, PINE, SPINE, and SPINET. 


TAKE A WALK! 


Will you take a walk with us on the 
terrace? To get there you start with the 
letter A at the top of the diamond be- 
low, add a letter each time you step 
down, and so arrive on TERRACE. 
Take a stroll here if you want to, be- 
cause your next move is to leave the 
terrace by dropping a letter at each 
step until you come to the letter R at 
the base of the diamond. The defini- 
tions will help you to reach the terrace 
and also to leave it. 


R 
Definitions 
Preposition 
A sailor 
Appraise 


Follow the trail of 

Bring into being 

One who carries heavy loads 
Fast automobile 

Unusual 

Part of “to be” 

Note of the musical scale 








Bir 


Phe 
wit 
bia 





